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The bodies before whom the imperial officials laid their
demands were the town councils and their executive officers ;
in other cases they were guilds of merchants, or shipowners,
or artisans. The town councils assessed the tax upon the
population of their territory, and their own property was
security for payment in full. The guilds were jointly respon-
sible for furnishing such articles of manufacture as the army
required, and also for the means of transport. In peace time
the burden of these obligations was not grievous to the town
councils and municipal magistrates. But as early as the end
of the second century, as the demands of the state increased,
the taxable capacity of the population grew less and arrears
began to mount up. At the same time the supplementary
requirements of the state, which were exacted by the same
bodies as the taxes, pressed harder and harder upon the
people. The position became critical in the third century:
the state raised its demands to an excessive height; trade
was strangled by constant war and barbarian invasion;
industry had dropped its tools; and the armies of the com-
petitors for the throne pillaged every town and village on
their line of march. But the emperors and the army needed
money, grain, hides, metal, and beasts of burden, and con-
tinued to requisition them from the towns. The towns passed
the burden on to the country, where it fell chiefly on tenants
of land and smallholders ; and the enmity between town and
country was not lessened by such transactions.

To crown all these calamities, the emperors in their need
for money issued a vast quantity of coin. Not possessing
enough of the precious metals for these issues, they alloyed
the gold with silver, the silver with copper, and the copper
with lead, thus debasing the coinage and ruining in the end
men who had once been rich. This measure cut at the root
of trade and industry. The government mint in the third
century became a vast manufactory of base coin. The
government, while using this base coin to satisfy its creditors,
often refused to take it from the taxpayer.

It is no wonder that a social and economic crisis of extreme
severity was brought about by these conditions. The civil
population sought an escape from their troubles by supporting
one or other of the aspirants to the throne, who, as they
hoped, would put an end to confusion and establish order on
a firm basis. But the army, greedy of money and plunder,